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EviroRiaL Buzzines. 


Our Friends— The Flowers.— 
Under this heading the following lines by 
Tudor Williams, of Albany, N. Y., may be 
found in Vick’s Monthly for July : 


Ye beauteous blossoms, bright and frail, 
My spirit’s sweet enchanters, hail ! 
Never did your gentle magic fail, 
Whether ye blushing be, or pale, 
Or dyed in sunlight’s golden hue, 
Or wear the sky’s unsuillied blue; 
Swinging tull censers of perfum 
Or gladening me with scentless bloom ; 
Whether low nestling on the ground, 
Or decking shrub and tree are found ; 
Whether in summer’s prime ye blow, 
Or nigh the season of the snow ; 
Whether your home in open air 
And all the clime’s caprices dare, ‘ 
Or in a crystal-walled retreat, 
Pampered, ye bask in genial heat ; 
Whether the tiller’s pride ye be. 
Or thrive in wilds, unkempt and free 
Whether in myriads on the mead, 
Tempting the swarming bees to feed, 
Or in the twilight of the wood, 
Pining, a sparse and puny brood, 
Or, matchless, in lone nooks upspring, 
Or to the crevieed crags ye cling ; 
Wherever hiding, still my fr 3, 
Whose graceful forms my speech transcends. 
In every mood, of gloom or joy, 
When thought is light, or eares annoy ; 
n sunny or in darksome hours, 
Always my comrades boon, O, flowers ! 








_ Every Bee-Keeper who realizes the 
importance of the work now being done in 
the interest of the pursuit should send a 
dollar to this office and become a member 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union for the 
ensuing year. “ In Union there is strength.” 


Reader, can you afford to remain outside 
any longer ? 





Nothing has yet Deveboped rela- 
tive to the admission of queen-bees to Can- 


idan mails, 80 far as we have been able to 
rn. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


A Pleasant Notice is given to “4 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth by Mr. O. Poole, a 
correspondent of the Australasian Bee 
Journal, which has just come to our desk. 
He seems to have a keen appreciation of 
the labors of Mr. Langstroth, and the bene- 
fits conferred upon modern apiculture by 
his inventions. He says: 


One interesting feature in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is the portraitand biograph- 
ical sketch of some member of the bee- 
keeping fraternity. The number for Jan. 
25 contains an excellent portrait of Father 
Langstreth, with a short but concise biog: 
raphy of the reverend gentleman, who is 
now in his 78th year. I am sorry to learn 
that he has very indifferent health, and that 
mgr he is not situated as he should 

One of the American bee-societies re- 
cently raised a subscrip on a 
small donation, for wh expressed 
many grateful thanks. 

Now, this is not as it shonld be. Do bee- 
pespens in America, in Evgland and Aus- 
tralia realize to what extent they are in- 
debted to Father Langstroth, not only for 
his invention of the frame hive, but also for 
his excellent work on apiculture? I trow 
not. If they did, not a moment would be 
lost in getting up an universal subseription 
over the whole bee-world in aid of this 
veteran apiculturist. 


We should be glad to know that the bee- 
keepers of the world had subseribed to and 
provided a life annuity for this good man, 
who has benefited them so much by his 
invention of the movable-frame hive. In 
order to start such a matter we will make 
an annual subscription of $25.00. Who will 
follow ? Let us all club in and do the thing 
handsomely. European and Australasian 
apiarists are invited to join with us in pro- 
viding for this annuity. 


Sometime since we mentioned the fact 
that a move was made on the quiet to pro- 
vide an annuity for our aged friend, and 
that Dr. Miller had the matter in charge. 
Any further subscriptions should be sent to 
him, and not to us. If desirable they may 
be sent direct to Father Langstroth, whose 
address is 928 Steele Avenue, Dayton, O. 


In order to ascertain what Americans had 
been doing in this matter, we wrote to Dr. 
©. C. Miller, of Marengo, Lils., and we re- 
ceived this reply : 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—You ask me if there 
is anything for the public, with regard to 
the fund for Father Langstroth. [ had no 
thought originally of saying anything pub- 
licly about it, but in courtesy to your re- 
quest | may say that a response has been 
made very gratifying in some respects. You 
will remember that whatever was sent to 
Father L. was to be entirely a free-will 
offering out of asense of justice or good- 
will toward the recipient, without even the 
reward of the little notoriety that might be 
obtained from the publication of the dist of 
names of those participating. . So it is a 
matter of unselfish and hearty cordiality, 
and this with warm words accompanying, 
hivhity heightens the value of the substan- 
tial aid received by the ,ood old man. Ifa 
list of names were to be published with | 
amounts attached, I have no doubt that the | 
amount could be increased many times. 


Our English friends are doles well in mak- 
ing the move they have, but it Is only justice | 





to say that a few on this side have responded | 
just as rely or more so, with no other 
reward than t 


e consciousness of doing a 





right thing. Some forty have thus far re- 
sponded in sums of one doliar and upwards, 
amounting to about $250 in all, How much 
hanpiness has been caused in the hearts of 
botth donors and recipient is known to them 
alone. C. C, MILLER. 


We have no desire to parade these sub- 
scriptions, but a certaia amount of such 
must be done in order to get anything like 
aunanimity in the matter. We do hope 
that American apiarists.will do their whole 
duty in this affair, and do it promptly. 





Another Biographical Sketch 
will appear in out next issue, with a por- 
trait of one of America’s prominent api- 
arists. 





The Third Annaal Report of the 
General Manager of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union will be published in a few 
days and mailed to all the members with 
Voting Blanks for officers for the coming 
year. We hope that a general response will 
result in renewed subscriptions for the 
coming year. As the fees are now reduced 
to a dollar a year, thousands should flock to 
its standard at once. 





Queenlessness of a colony of bees 
should be remedied as soon as possible, for 
the very existence of the colony is in dan- 
ger—the means of perpetuation having 
been lost. When dividing a colony it is 
sometimes uneertain in which “ half”. the 
queen may be. It can easily be determined 
which “half” is cueenless by looking at 
each about half-an-hour after the division. 
The bees will be excited, some running 
about as if looking for something. The 
queen is lost, and they are trying to find 
her. That half is without a queen. 





t 

Goods of every kind and deseription 
sell better when put upon the market ina 
neat and attractive condition. Honey is no 
exception to this rule. Crates should be 
neat and clean ; sections ought not to be 
covered with daubs of propolis here and 
there. The honey should be capped and 
nicely arranged in the crates, which should 
have at least one glass side, so as to pre- 
vent rough handling,by showing the delicate 
nature of the contents. 





-—_ 





A Good apiarian display is to be made- 
under Governmental supervision at the 
Cincinnati Centennial Exposition next 
month. Quite a number of articles, show- 
ing the history and development of the in- 
dustry, have been sent from the Museum of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. After the 
close of the Exposition they will be for- 
warded to the National Museum at Wash- 
ington for permanent display. We will 
publish a list of such in our next issue. 





We Regret to learn that Dr. G. L. 
Tinker has been quite ill for the past few 
weeks. He is now convalescing slowly. 
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Bogus Honey and Comb. 





We have the following letter from Mr. 
W. M. Evans, relative to the manufactured 
honey-comb story. He starts it in this 
manner : 

AMHERST, Va., June 22, 1888, 

Epiror AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—On 
page 388 1 see that you have published some 
correspondence, and made some statements 
which demand a few words from me. l 
will try to make my remarks as “* short and 
sweet” as is possible. 

* A reward of $1,000 to the person who 
will furnish evidence that Comb Honey has 
been manufactured, filled with honey and 
ca by machinery, ete.—A. I. Root.” 

ow compare this with Mr. Doolittle’s 
statement in the American Rural Home, 
viz: “Mr. Root, of Ohio, has a standing 
offer of $1,000, for a sample of manufac- 
tured honey in the .’ (Italics are 
mine.) Here Mr. D. does not say a word 
about making comb, filling or capping it by 
machinery. If Mr. D. should feed his bees 
any mixture and cause one colony to store 
500 pounds of comb ne in one season, 
would this not be ‘ manufactured honey in 
the comb ?” Can any sane man say that 
Mr. Root’s offer and Mr. Doolittle’s state- 
ment of it cover the same ground ? 


Tut! Tut! Youare too fast! Thereis 
nothing in Mr. Root’s challenge about cffer- 
ing a Reward of $1,000. A Reward is some- 
thing given in exchange for goods, services 
required, ete. He did not desire to receive a 
sample of bogus comb homey! Mr. Root’s 
words, in his card, were : 


I will pay $1,000 in cash to any person 
who will tell me where comb honey is 


manufactured by machinery ; or 1 will pay j 


the same sum to any one who will find 
seepeenires comb honey on the market 
for sale. 


Is there a word about REWARD in that ? 
That idea is manufactured by Mr. Evans, 
we fear, for capital. Again, the manner of 
wording this Rewarp sentence makes it 
nonsensical. The Reward is offered for 
evidence that ‘‘ comb honey has been manu- 
factured, filled with honey, and capped by 
machinery, etc.”” ‘*Comb honey” is comb 
filled with honey, and when it is so filled it 
cannot be again filled with homey, or any- 
thing else. Mr. Evans has conveniently 
transposed these two words from “ honey- 
comb,” as we used itin the twelfth line of 
the.second column on page 388. If you 
could get “honeycomb” made, it could 
then, perhaps, be filled with honey, etz., 
but comb honey, being full, cannot be 
again filled with anything! 

The unfortunate wording of both Mr. 
Root’s and Mr. Doolittle’s statement con- 
cerning the offer, is to be regretted, because 
it may lead to complications. It must be 
understood that the offar of Mr. Root ts as 
stated on page 388 in the 12th, 13th and 14th 
lines of the middle column, viz: that he 
offers $1,000 for proof “that honey-comb is 
made, filled with glucose, and sealed up by 
a machine made for that purposé!” or for 
proof that such bogus stuff is on the market 
for sale. This is what Messrs. Root and 


Doolittle intended to state, even if they did 


not do so very clearly. 
Mr. Evans then gives the following his- 
toric account of the controversy : 


Now, at the time I wrote (May 4) to the 
Amercan Rural Home, 1 had never heard 
about Mr. Root’s offer, nor I did not know 
that any one had made any such statement 
calling for any such offer; and, besides 
this, I had some months before, in the same 
paper, referred to some very remarkable 
statements made by a mp and Hudson 
River apiarist to a reporter of the New York 
Times. One of them said that he had sold 
that season 10,000 pounds of apple blossom 
comb honey ; and the other claimed to have 
sold 20,000 pounds. At the same time I 
offered $250 for a 5-pound box of pure apple- 
blossom comb honey, and my offer has not 
noms — up to this date, and never 
w ¥ 


At the time of the blooming of the apple 
trees, the bees are notin condition, usually, 
to gather much honey, even if the weather 
were propitious ; and the little that is gath- 
ered is consumed by the bees while rearing 
the brood, so that comb honey from apple 
blossoms is a very rare article. That ac- 
counts for the non-acceptance of Mr. 
Evans’ offer. Reporters get things mrxip, 
and very often convey a very different idea 
than that which was presented by the per- 
son interviewed. That might have been the 
case with the Hudson River apiarists—and 
probably it was a gross preversion of the 
matter as stated by them ! 


Again Mr. Evans reverts to “ manufac- 
tured honey” in these words : 


Now from Mr. Doolittle’s reference to 
Mr. Root’s offer, | understood that it a 
plied to adulterated, or as Mr. D. puts it, 
** Manufactured honey in the comb ;” and 
you will notice that I say that “the Wile 
ie is true as to the adulteration of rben § 
honey.” I wrote to Prof. Wiley to find out 
whether he had ever stated that the comb 
had been made by machinery, though I 
then did not believe that he or amy one else 
had ever made any such statement. I was 
not “‘non-plused”’ (as you say) at all, but 
merely wanted to get at the facts before I 
replied to Mr. Root’s card. 


To affirm that a lie is true, is equivalent 
to saying that it was wholly false, which it 
is, tru-ly ! 

Prof. Wiley’s statement was made in 
these words : 


In commercial honey, which is entirely 
free from bee-mediation, the comb is made 
of paraffine, and filled with pure glucose by 
appropriate machinery. 


And it isa positive falsehood which he 
made, believing at the time (as he has since 
stated) that it was not possible commercially 
to imitate the comb. It was a wilful, 
malicious, unprovoked, and deliberate false- 
hood, and yet Mr. Evans tries to make us 
believe that itis a true statement of fact, 
after its author has been driven to admit its 
untruthfulness, and to state that he had no 
proof upon which to predicate it! ! 

Now here is a bluff from Mr. Evans. He 
says : 
| You say, I *‘ propose to fight a wooden 

man in the shape of adulterated honey !” 
| Now if you mean’ business, I will make my 
original proposition a little stronger ; I wiil 
wager $5,000 that American apiarists have 
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adulterated their comb honey. 

of those who have done so are recorded, and 

RL seat GPs polars 
w A “ 

in the eating.” Try me. <3 ype 
The vile aspersion that “apiarists are 

adulterating their comb honey” by feeding 

the bees with trash, for that purpose, is too 


The hames 


base to receive attention! It was born in 
the addled brains of an English clergyman 
tourist—repeated in the ears of our British 
cousins, to their delight, as some of the 
wonderful stories of this wonderful hemis- 
phere of the West—and published in our 
British cobemporary apparently for the pur- 
pose of injuring the sale of American 
honey in Europe ! 

Now Mr. Evans tries to cram this tissue 
of falsehoods down our threats, and per- 
suade us that itis an innbdcent sugar-coatea 
pill. 

True Christians are not gamblers; they do 
not wager, bet, lie, steal, etc. They leave 
that to the men of low morals, tendencies, 
and education. Sowe must decline to ac- 
cept his “ wager”—our principles are at 
stake ! 

Mr. Evans becomes aggressive, and makes 
this statement : 

By the report df the Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention last November, in Chicago, as pub- 
lished in the Cow mn, I notice 
that one apiarist said, that “it was none of 
the public’s business what they fed their 
bees ;” and this remarkable statement was 


at least endorsed by silence. Do you, Mr. 
Editor, endorse this sentiment ? 


There, again, is a misstatement of the 
matter presented. At the Chicago Conven- 
tion, the subject of preparing food for the 
bees during their winter confinement, was 
discussed, and one member made this state- 
ment, as quoted from the official report as 
published in pamphlet form on pages 40 
and 31 : 

Bees are not natives of a northern climate, 
and when we bring them here we may be 
obliged to make changes in their food ; and 


tosay that all this must be explained to the 
public is foolish ; that is our business. 


How different that is to the idea sought to 
be conveyed by Mr. Evans. He tries to 
convey the idea that bee-keepers feed the 
bees something to have stored in the sur- 
plus department te be sold as honcy—while 
the discussion referred to is one on the best 
food to be supplied to bees in winter con- 
finement to keep them from becoming dis- 
eased, because they have been taken from 
their natural, warm habitat to a cold north- 
ern latitude! How much interest have the 
public in such abstract discussions ? Such 
absurd misrepresentations are certainly 
amusing. 

From the fact that it wm. NoT PAY 
feed the bees with glucose, or anything else, 
to have them store it in the surplus comb, 
there is no danger of the bee-keepers fur- 
nishing that bogus stuff to the bees to have 
them store it, and then to put it upon the 
market. Mr. Evans is, therefore, in a worse 
plight than ever, while attempting “to fight 
a wooden man in the shape of adulterated 
honey ” in the comb. 
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stated : 

One thing more, in relation to the publi- 
cation of Prof. Wiley’s letterto me: Ido 
not know that he will eare, yet Mr. 
should not have published a private letter 
without the consent of Prof. Wiley or 
myself. 

Prof. Wiley never thought of asking per- 
mission of the apiarists to publish his lying 
fulmination, and anything that could ex- 
plain his position on that subject belongs to 
the public. The fact is, that he should have 
written and published a refutation of his 
lying article years ago. 

Mr. Evans than concludes with the fol- 
lowing : 

Yousay I ama “ crank of the worst type,” 
because I take more stock in the peavecs of 
action, which give our neighbor the needed 
help or honest treatment, rather than by 
wind praying. Well, | am glad to be a 
verank.” lama‘ crank” who does not 
believe that Jesus ever made or drank fer- 
mented hell-juice ; and I also believe that 
we can do more for in humanity, than 
by am a wind-mill for His glory. 

our “cranky” servant, 
W. M. Evans. 

Itis not in order to discuss political or 
religious topies in our columns, but when a 
man calis sacramental-wine “ hell-juice,” 
we think he has justly earned the title of 
crank. 

Thus is Mr. Evans driven from every 
position he has taken. He said that the 
Wiley lie was true, but its author admits 
that itis a mere fabrication as a “ scientific 
pleasantry 1”? 

He positively denied that any responsi- 
bleman ever made an offer of $1,000 for 
proof of the manufacture of honey-comb, 
filling it with bogus honey and sealing it 
over by machinery—but we introduced him 
to Mr. Root, who made the offer, who 
proved his identity,and exhibited unchal- 
lenged his responsibility for the amount 
offered ! 

He charges that the bees were being fed 
with glucose to store it in the surplus combs 
for the bee-keeper to put it upon the market 
for the fraudulent profit to be derived there- 
from—but we have shown that repeated 
trials of even feeding back pure honey to 
be put by the bees into the combs to be 
sold as comb-honey is unprofitabie, and 
can be done only at a loss! Noone would 
think of adulterating any article, when it 
could not be done at a financial profit ! 


We might go through his whole list* of 
points with the same disastrous result to 
him—but it is quite unnecessary! He is 
beaten at every turn, and now should 
% crawl into his hole” and “pull the hole 
in after him,” 





The North American Conven- 
tion is to be held at Columbus, O,, but the 
time is not yes decided upon. The follow- 
ing from Dr. A. B. Mason on the subject 
will explain itself : 


Several months since I suggested that the 
Place selected for the holding of the next 
meeting of the North American Bee-Kee 


ers’ Society be changed from Toledo 


Another point raised by Mr. Evans is thus 


a 
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Columbus, Ohio; and after quite a pood 
deal of correspondence with some the 
mewwbers of the Society, the ve Com- 
mittee decided to take a vote of the Society 
in the matter. 

A cireular was prepared by the Commit- 
tee a short time since, and a copy, witha 
postal card directed to me, was sent to each 
member of the Society by the Secretary, 
stating the reasons for, and desirability of, 
making the change, with the request that 
each say on the postal what his or her wish 
was in matter. When all but thirteen 
had voted, I wrote to each of them aski 
them to vote. All but six ‘have responded, 
and so far every vote but one has been for 
the change ; so the next meeting of the 
Society will be held in Columbus, Oblo. 


1 I neve somres giving this “ sagy wpe yom 

m give the ee ae as ye 
the Pescative Committee as ebb bere le 
to agree on the time. 

Last week I sent the plan for the build- 
ing for the Bee and Honey Department of 
the Ohio Centennial Exposition at Colum- 
bus, to the architect. It is to be 36x80 feet 
in size, and most of the space has been ap- 
plied for. Applications for space and en- 


tries close Aug. 6. 
A. B. Mason, 
’ Pres. N. A. B. K. Society 





A Cuban Apiary is described by Mr. 
O. O. Poppleton, late of Williamstown, 
Iowa, but now in Havana, Cuba, in Glean- 
ings for June 15, 1888. He described the 
hives used, and the primitive method of 
taking away the honey thus: 


A few days ayo, Senor Pedro Perez, who 
is as oat yaone and friendly a bor as we 
ever had anywhere, offered to e me to 
see a native Cuban apiary, and! wiil de- 
scribe the little 1 saw, so that your readers 
will get some idea how whatis known to 
cominerce as * Cuban honey” is obtained. 


The apiary contained 80 colonies, which 
isa very small one for Cuba. The hives 
vari d from 6 to 12 inches square, inside 
measure, the large pm being 8 and 9, 
and 344 feet long, made by naling four 
beards, of the proper width and length, to- 
gether, anda short piece of board over one 
en... So far they were very similar, except 
being longer, tothe skeps, or gums, 80 many 
of which are still in use in our own southern 
States. They were not stood end, as 
our people use them, but laid down on the 
side, the same as are the earthen hives in 
vee in C prus and Syria. One entire end 
of the hives wag left open, and this is the 
only peculiar feature there is which is dif- 
ferent from methods in use in other coun- 
tries, and which have already been de- 
scribed in the journals. The hives were 
laid on poles,so they were about 2 feet 
above the ground, the poles being supported 
on crotches, old boxes, bi or anythin 
they could get. They were scatte 
around among some large banana plants, to 

from the sun. ; 

At least once a year during the honey-flow 
in the winter,and sometimes also in August. 
everything in the hives except the bees an 
the small amount of comb that may contain 
the brood,is taken away and mashed and 
strained by the old-fashioned processes. 
The result is strained honey containing all 
the different grades and flavors that may 
have been gathered during the year. 

It was really interesting to walk around 
among the hives and look directly into their 
open ends, and see the bees clustered so 

uietly on their combs ; but I could not help 
inking what an amount of fun there must 
be should they once get thecommnly to rob- 
bing. And, by the way, | find that bees do 
not rob so istently here in the South as 
atthe North, this being true, so far as I 





have observed, both in Florida and here in 
Cuba. 





Iam told that there are man api- 


y large 
aries here in Cuba, of ae a thousand 
colonies each, a!l run on same plan as 


is this smal! one | visited. I am 
that there are only three movable-comb 
apiaries on the tolenal The first was started 
by the Casanova Brothers, some five years 
ago ; this one about two years ago, one 
now under way by Mr. A. J. King, near the 
centre of the island. 

So far I am quite favorably impressed 
with the honey resources of Cuba; and 
after I have been here at least a year, so as 
to know from personal knowledge what 
they really are, I will try to describe them. 


E 





Honey from the Poison-Ivy, etc. 
—John R. Sample, Flizaville, Ind., on June 
18, 1888, writes : 


Bees in this neighborhood are in good 
condition for the honey crop, but the 
weather is too dry for them to do much. 
My bees are working on what I suppers is 
poison-ivy. Is the honey poisonous? We 
are having a good rain now, and we hope to 
have a good honey-flow yet. 


The American poison-ivy (Towxicoden- 
dron) is closely related to the poison-oak, 
of which there are two kinds very plenti- 
ful in California, one being, poisonous, the 
other not. Mr. Pryal speaks thus of it, and 
the honey obtained from the one not poison- 
ous : 

I have studied this plant, of which there 
are two varieties in our vicinity—one pois- 
onous and the other not—and I have found 
it to bea valuable honey-plant. In this Il 
am borne out by the testimony of others in 
this State, who have watched bees working 
upon it during its season of blooming, 
which is in March and April—the two 
varieties keeping up a large supply of 
blossoms for simost two months. The 
honey is quite clear and delicious, and is in 
fact for clearness and flavor equal to any 
gathered in the vicinity of San Francisco. 

We would rofer Mr. Sample to the article 
on poisonous plants, page 425, first column, 
of lastissue of the Beg JouRNAL, which 
shows that nectar, being a secretion of the 
plant cell, is charged with the active prin- 
ciple of the plant. 





From C. H. Lake, of Catonsville, 
Md., comes a sheet of Comb Foundation of 
his “ improved make.” It has a parchment- 
paper “mid-rib,” the corrugations being 
made in the usual! way by passing the paper, 
with a sheet of wax on either side, through 
a Foundation Roller-Mill. -He calls it the 
“ indestructable,”’ and we presume that it 
is rightly named ; a sheet of the proper size 
for a Langstroth frame weighs 7 ounces, 
and costs about 20 cents. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


—_——_— _——_ 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 
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The Mating of Virgin Queens. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
Query 556.—1. If it is necessary to put 
colonies as near as a foot apart, will virgin 
queens, on returning to the hives, be likely to 
enter the wrong ones? 2. How long aftera 
prime swarm issues, will a virgin queen gen- 
erally take her first flight ?—Tenn. 





1. Yes, unless well proyided with 
land-marks.—C. C. MIrLier. 


1. To a certain extent. 2. From 15 
to 21 days.—G M. Doorrrr.e. 


1. They will usually go to the right 
place. 2, About 13 days.—A. J. Coox. 


1. I would be afraid of it. 2. From 
10 to 20 days.—J. M. HamBauau. 


1. Not usually, but they may some- 
times. 2. From 8 to 24 days; usually 
about 14 days,—A. B. Mason. 

1. It is best to have them 3 feet 
apart. 2. If with a second swarm, 8 
days after; if for her bridal flight, 
about 10 days.—P. L. ViaALLton. * 

1. Sometimes they will, but gen- 
erally they will get safely home. 2. 
Generally in about 2 weeks, sometimes 
less, and sometimes more.—M. Manin. 


1. Yes, they may. 2. Itdepends on 
the age of the queen-cell at swarming 
time. It may be only 5 days, and it 
may be 10 or 12.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Yes, unless some pains are taken 
to so fix the hives that they can be 
easily recognized. 2. 1t will depend 
upon the weather, to some extent. 
Under favorable circumstances, in 5 or 
6 days.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. In many instances, if no special | 
‘*]and-marks ” are provided. 2. About 
12 to 15 days.— James Hepvon. 


1. Not often, especially if a twig of 
leaves be suspended just over the en- 
trance of the hive before the virgin 
queen is expected to issue. 2. About 
13 or 14 days.—G. L. Tinker. 

1. It is better to have the hives at 
least 4 feet apart. There is consider- 
able danger of losing queens by enter- 
ing the wrong hives if of the same ap- 
pearance when only 1 foot apart. 2. 
I do not know certainly, but I think 
about 14 days.—C. H. DipBern. 


1. Sometimes they do mistake their 
own hive. 2. Probably in 10 or 12 
days, on an average. This depends 
upon the advancement of the queen- 
cells when the swarm leaves.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


1. They will often enter the wrong 
hive at that distance, unless you have 
some distinctive mark placed on the 





is a good mark, tacked on the front of Summer Management of Chaff. 


the hive. 2. From2to 21 days.—H. 
D. Currine. 


1. Not often, except when their own 
bees threaten them as they alight at 
the entrance on returning from a 
flight. 2. Ten or twelve days, but 
the different circumstances make the 
time vary very much.—R. L. TayLor. 


1. I think that they seldom get into 
the wrong hive. It would be an easy 
matter to put some temporary dis- 
tinguishing mark in front of the hive 
from which a queen was expected to 
fly. EUGENE SECOR. 

They are not likely to do so, asa 
rule, but they sometimes may. There 
is more or less commotion at the en- 
trance of the hive during the absence 
of the queen on her bridal tour. Ital- 
ian bees often swarm without even 
starting a queen-cell, if they are 
strong, and there is a sudden flow of 
honey.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. I would not have my hives that 
close if I had to sell half of them to 
get more room. I do not think that 
young queens are often lost by enter- 
ing the wrong hive. I have spent con- 
siderable time investigating the cause 
of the loss of so many young queens at 
mating time, and the cause is usually 
in their own homes. The young 
queens are ‘‘ balled” when they. re- 
turn from their wedding flight, and 
sometimes killed. 2, If no after- 
swarm issues, the first young queen 
that hatches will destroy all queen- 
cells, and will be ready for her flight 
in 13 or 14 days after the swarm is- 
sues.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. They may do so. ° It is best to 
mark the hives by paint of different 
colors, or by laying bricks or blocks or 
green boughs on the alighting-boards, 
so that the queen may distinguish her 
own hive on returning. 2. The time 
may vary greatly. I have examined a 
hive after swarming, and found no 
queen-cells even started, while on the 
same day I have examined another 
hive that had just swarmed, and found 
the virgin queen walking over the 
combs. The time has varied with me 
from 4 to 20 days. Some writers give 
rules, but I have never found any. The 
weather also affects the time of flight 
of the new queens.—J. M. SHucx. 


1. Yes ; the danger lies in that direc- 
tion. If they are placed so closely 
from necessity, they should be painted 
different colors, or some distinguishing 
objects should be placed to assist the 
young queen in marking the location 
of her hive. 2. Usually about two 
weeks—it may be much less, or more, 
depending upon the stage of develop- 
ment of the queen-cell at the time of 
the issuing of the prime swarm.—THE 





hive. A piece of red cloth 6x12 inches 


Packed Hives. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 557.—I use the double-walled cha 
hives, the inside hive and also the surplus 
cases being % of an inch thick. In working 
for surplus in June and July, I remove the 
wall of chaff at the sides, leaving the cushion 
ontop. Willit pay to return the chaff to the 
side walls after each manipulation? Or shal! 
I leave it out entirely ?—S. P., Mich. 


Leave it out.—A. B. Mason. 

I should leave it out.—EvGene 
Speor. 

Leave it out entirely.—-J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


I would leave it out—J.P.H.Browy. 

I would leave it out, by all means. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 

No, no; leave it all off, certainly.— 
R. L. Tayior. 

I would leave it out entirely.—Mnrs. 
L. HARRISON. 


Leave the chaff out entirely, after 
settled warm weather arrives.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 


It may be for your State, but in the 
South we use single-walled hives all 
the year round.—P. L. VIALLon. 


After taking out the chaff in the 
summer time, leave it out; also the 
cushion.—G. L. TINKER. 


I would not bother about returning 
the chaff ; a dead air space, or none at 
all, is just as good.—C. H. Dissern. 

If you mean that when the wall of 
chaff is removed from the sides, | 
think it will pay to return the chaff to 
the side-walls. If not, not.—M.Manin. 

If 1 wanted to use a chaff-packed 
hive, I would use one that I did not 
have to disturb the packing at all.— 
H. D. Currine. 


I see no reason for taking it out. 
Surely, it would better be put back if 
taken out. I presume that I do not 
understand the question.—A. J. Cook. 


If I understand the question rightly, 
I should say that it was not necessary 
to return the chaff. Chaff is not nec- 
essary in any part of a hive in July 
weather.—G. M. DooLirr_Le. 


Leave it out entirely during the 
summer season. It only tends to keep 
the sun from warming up the hive.— 
J. E. Ponp. 

At the present prices of honey. the 
man who makes a lot of extra work 
will not succeed in our business.— 
James HEDDON. 

Chaff is entirely unnecessary in the 
hive, in summer. It~keeps the hive 
too cool early in the season by not 
permitting the sun to affect the inside, 
and later in the season it tends to keep 





EDITOR. 


it too warm.—THE EDITOR. 
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The June Bees and Flowers. 





Written for the Humane Journal 
BY H. G. ADAMS. 





The bi es are buzzing in the lane, 

And the sheep-beli bath a crowsy sound ; 
There is no wind to turn the vane, 

And send the mill-sweeps round and round. 


The laden wagon creaks along, 
With fragrant hay upon it piled ; 
The | ttle brook, with a sleepy song, 
Winds here and there, like a wayward cbhiid. 


And where its waters gather clear 
Beside the bridge, in a shady pool, 
The happy boys, without a fear, 
Can bathe when they come out of school. 


The bud, half bid in blossoms, flings 
ts sweetness on the balmy air, 

And see me to slumber as it sings, 
As one who is without a care 


Hot is the man who drives the sheep, 
And hot are they who rake the hay ; 

All nature seems inclined to sleep, 
Although "tis broad and golden day. 


The 1ooks are nodding on the trees, 
Upon this sultry summer noon ; 
The heat 18 ninety odd deg 
And ‘tis the leafy month of June, 





GOOD QUEENS. 


The Laying Capacity of Good 
Queens. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





On page 364, Mr. James MeNeill has 
a “ conundrum ” which he wishes Doo- 
little to answer, and as I am in this 
world for a purpose, and that purpose 
to help my fellow men, especially bee- 
keepers, by explaining to them all I 
know of our pursuit, and giving a little 
light on dark points as far asI can, I 
will try to do the best possible on this 
conundrum, leaving the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to see how 
nearly right I am. 

In the first place, if I conveyed to 
the minds of the readers by the article 
on page 323, or by any article, that a 
queen lays 3,000 eggs every day for 
two or three months in succession, I 
wish to say that I did not intend to 
convey any such an idea, for I am 
satisfied that all queens have certain 
periods of rest during which they lay 
very few eggs, these periods being 
brought about by the weather, secre- 
tion of neetar by the flowers, amount 
of pollen brought im, ete. 


Then again, I am satisfied that 
queens lay eggs at many times which 
the bees never allow to hatch, and also 
that eggs are kept from hatching for 
indefinite periods by the bees, when 
again they allow such kept” eggs to 
hatch within 24 hours to a far greater 
tunber than any queen .could lay in 
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a day, the bees having all this under 
their control ; all of which has an im- 
portant bearing on the subject. How- 
ever, the important part of the subject 
is in having a queen capable of laying 
3,000 to 4,000 eggs a day when we 
most need them, and not one that can 
never lay more than from 800 to 1,200 
under any circumstances, as is fre- 
quently the case with cheap queens, as 
the past has shown me. 


A queen was once sent to me asa 
present, by quite a noted queen breed- 
er, and with all the coaxing that I 
could do, she would not exceed 4 
Gallup frames of brood, her usual 
amount being about 3. I kept her for 
two years, hoping that she would do 
better, but as no better results were 
attained, I became disgusted with her 
and killed her. But more closely to 
the point: ‘«‘ How do I manage to make 
9 Gallup frames give room enough for 
a really good queen, as it would re- 
quire 11 such to give room for a queen 
capable of laying 3,000 eggs a day ?” 

In this locality we have, as a rule, 
but one really good honey-flow, that 
being from basswood, which blooms 
from July 5 to the 15th, and lasts from 
one to three weeks, the extremes being 
3 days for the shortest I ever knew, to 
28 days as the longest, in which honey 
was gathered from it. 


Now, as the wise man would pre- 
pare for a harvest by engaging help 
for a large harvest of any kind, having 
that help on hand at the needed time, 
I try to take advantage of what these 
good queens can be made to do by 
crowding them to their utmost capacity 
from 25 to 50 days before the basswood 
opens, so asto get the largest pos- 
sible force of workers on hand just at 
the right time to give me the best re- 
sults: To.this end my hives are made 
so at this time of the year they can be 
enlarged by slipping out partition 
boards, so that 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 
even 15 frames can be used as a brood- 
chamber, thus giving the best of 
queens a chance to do all she is cap- 
able of doing; 15 frames ina hive, 
filled nearly solid with brood 30 or 40 
days before the honey harvest, is one 
of the most pleasing sights to a honey- 
producer of anythingin this line of 
business—except tons of honey being 
exchanged for cash at the end of the 
season. 

Later on, the object of the bee- 
keeper who has no fall harvest should 
be to r€duce the brood as much as 
possible, consistent with having the 
colony in good condition for winter, 
for the rearing of brood very largely 
right in the height of the honey har- 
vest means much of our surplus being 
fed to this brood, which are only to 
become useless consumers after the 





honey harvest is over. 
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Working along the line of this rea- 
soning, (which nearly 20 years of ex- 
perience has proven to me to be sound 
logic), as the homey harvest com- 
mences, I begin to work in an opposite 
direction by contracting the room 
given to the queen, till at the close of 
the season, 5 to 7 Gallup frames of 
brood are all that my hives contain, 
and these are frequently from } to # 
fullofhoney. This gives all the bees 
required for winter, and nearly enough 
honey for the same, s6 that little work 
is done along the feeding line. 

If the above is not the right princi- 
ple to work bees upon, then a part, at 
least, of my bee-keeping life has been 
in vain. A thorough trial of the plan 
will, I think, convince the most skep- 
tical that it is the correct plan to 
work on. 

In the above I think that Bro, 
McNeill will find a full answer to his 
conundrum, and I will only add that 
if queens of poor or only moderate 
value are used, our crop of honey 
must be poor or moderate ; for only as 
we have a large number of bees at the 
right time, can we expect to attain to 
the highest point in the production of 
honey. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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WAX. 


The Secretion of Wax—Is it 
Voluntary ¢ . 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EDSON *GERRY. 





On page 325 this question was asked: 
«Ts the secretion of wax a voluntary, 
or an involuntary, act?” An opinion 
was given, stating that it was * vol- 
untary.” 

Iam fully convineed from my own 
observation, that this secretion is in- 
voluntary ; that the bees have no con- 
trol over the generating of the secre- 
tions ; and that it is a natural produc- 
tion, which may be seen on the under 
part of the abdomen of the young bees. 

It is produced ip a singular manner. 
The construction of the muscular 
rings around the abdomen are 80 
formed that they are especially calcu- 
lated to permit these secretions to ooze 
out from small holes located under 
these muscular rings; and when the 
secretions are dried, they form small, 
white flakes or pellets of wax; when 
ripe, if not removed, they will drop to 
the bottom of the hive. 

Wax is produced only by such bees 
as are in a condition to be able to gen- 
erate these secretions. My impression 
is that the young bees (while young 
they are fat like all the young of both 





animals and insects) would naturally 
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produce these secretions, and when 
they are of sufficient age to go to the 
field to labor (about 15 days old), they 
then soon become lean and poor, and 
can no longer produce the secretions 
from which the comb is made ; where- 
as, if they continued to generate these 
secretions, when crawling over the 
blossoms to gather nectar, these flakes 





of wax would be lost, consequently 
there would be no wax to manufac-| 
ture into comb. A bee when lean and | 
poor cannot generate these secretions. | 

Lummi, W ash. Ter. 


—>_ 


HISTORICAL. 


North American Bee.Keepers’ 
Society—Interesting Table. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


The following table shows the num- | 
ber of annual meetings, where and | 
when held, and three of the principal 
officers of the sessions named, who 
were elected at the previous meetings, 
after the first one : 








about who should have the honor or 
credit of calling a National convention 
of bee-keepers, and the result was that 
there were two calls made—one for 
Indianapolis, by Prof. A. J. Cook, and 
the other for Cineinnati, by H. A. 
King. The Indianapolis convention 
met Dec. 21, 1870, and the Cincinnati 
convention on Feb. 8, 1871, and each 
held a two days’ meeting. 

Both conventions elected Father 
|Langstroth for President, and N. C. 
Mitchell for Treasurer, but H. A. King 
was elected Secretary at Cincinnati to 


represent that convention for the en- 


suing year. Both conventions ad- 
journed to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the same date, and at the same place. 
They so met, and as soon as they were 
called to order by W. F. Clarke, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, both associa- 
tions were, by unanimous vote, dis- 
solved for the purpose of consolidation. 


The writer did not attend the Cin- 
nati convention, nor the one held the 
same yearin Cleveland, nor in fact 
any of the annual meetings since, ex- 
cept the last one held in Chicago. So 
much for a historical explanation. 

St. Charles, Ills. 











No. Place. Date. Pa § , ‘Treasurer. 
ist.... Indianapolis, Ind........... Dec. 21, 1870....A. F. Moon........ M. M. Baldridge....N. ©. Mitchell. 
2d.....Cleveland,O.......seccssrses Dec. 6, 1871....L. L. Langstroth..M. M. Baldridge....N. C. Mitchell. 
34..... Indianapolis.ind............ Dec. 4, 1872....M. Quinby......... H. A. King N.C. Mite 
4th...Louisville, K ue s 3....W. F. Clarke ++ M. 
5th... Pittsburgh, Pa.... se ; ....8. Hoagland....... | 
@th...Toledo, O.......... one . 76 F. Clarke - lL. ode 
7th...Philadelphia, Pa............ Oct, 25, 1876....G.W.Zimmerman .B. B. Overmeyer...J.8. Hill. 
8th...New York, N. Y..........-5.. Oct. 16, 1877.,..W. J. Andrews....J. H. Nellis......... J. 8. Hill. 
Sth...New York. N. Y....sccccceces Oct. i . a. A Kin 

- 10th.. Chicago, Ills................. Oct. 21, 187v.... J. H. Nellis. 
1ith...Cineinnati, Vv. oe Mrs. Dunham. 


12th... Lexington, Ky. bd 
13th...Cineinnati, O.... _ 
14th...Toronto, Ont.............65. 








ot A. J. Coo . F. Muth. 
15th... Rochester, N. Y recbdbbenedad Oct. 28, 1884....L. L. Langseth, ‘C. ©. Miller.......... c F. Muth. 
16th... Detroit, Mich. *............5. Dec. 8, 1885....L. C, Root......... W. Z. Hutchingon...C. F. Muth. 
17th... Indianapolis faa sahupeciceedl Oct. 12, 1886....H. D. Cutting..... F. L. Dougherty..... C. F. Muth. 
18th...Chicago, Llls ............s00 Nov. 15, n+» Sine C. Miller........ Ww. Z. Hutechinson...C, F. Muth. 
19th...Columbus, O.......s<ses0+e+ » 1888....A. B. Mason...... W. Z. Hutchinson ...Mrs.Harrison 


I have taken especial pains to look 
up the past history of this Society, and 
I think the foregoing will generally be 
found correct. Still a few words of 
explanation may be both advisable and 
necessary. 

It is generally supposed that Father 
Langstroth was the first President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, but the foregoing table shows 
that A. F. Moon, now deceased, had 
that honor. The writer was present 
during that meeting, and knows that 
A. F. Moon was its President from 
first to last. Father Langstroth was 
elected as the President of the Society 
for the following year, and the writer 
was instructed so to notify him, and 
to secure his acceptance of the honor, 
after the meeting adjourned, ‘which 
was done by and through a personal 
visit to his home at Oxford, O. 

As will also be seen, the writer was 
elected Secretary of the first meeting 
and was re-elected to that office for the 
ensuing year. As will be remembered 
by a few, there were more or less 





trouble and jealousy, in the year 1870, 


WATER FOR BEES. 


Bee-.Pastu rage,iPreviding Water 
for Bees, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. O. F. JACKSON. 


If I were going to raise a plant ex- 
clusively for honey, it would be 
mother-wort. It requires very little 
cultivation the first year, and after 
that it will take care of itself. It 
blooms the first year, and remains in 
bloom until frost. I think that it 
stands the drouth better than melilot. 
It is so much liked by the bees that 
they will not leave it even for white 
clover. I believe that it will Pay bee- 
keepers to raise this plant. It will 
grow in the fence-corners, and on 
waste land ; then why not raise it for 
the bees ? 

There is another plant which I value 
very much, and that is the pleurisy- 
root. It grows in great abundance 
where the ground has never been cul- 





tivated. The hondy from this plant is is 
quite dark, but of excellent flavor. | 
sowed Alsike clover, but the drouth 
last year killed it. 

I received a package of the Chap. 
man honey-plant seed from our Repre. 


sentative in Congress. I have now 
about 100 plants, and judging from 
the long, fibrous roots, it might stand 
our Iowa winters, and be of some 
value to bee-keepers. 

My plan for watering bees in sum- 
mer is as follows: Takea keg and 
make a small hole near the bottom. 
so that the water can drop. Now 
place a box or board in a convenient 
place, cover it with several thicknesses 
of cloth (old grain sacks are best) ; 
put the keg on this, and the cloth will 
be wet all the time. Cover the keg to 
keep the bees from getting drowned. 
Fill it with fresh water every morning, 
and a handful of salt once a week. 

Before I adopted the above plan the 
bees were a source of trouble around 
the wells, watering-troughs and swill- 
barrels, and hundreds were drowned. 
Now I have no trouble with them, and 
the house-pump is only a few yards 
from the bees. 

The spring was very cold and late 
here, and_our loss was greater than 
ever before. The complaint is almost 
universal among bee-keepers. If one 
is met, and asked how the bees win- 
tered, **O, I had bad luck,” will be 
the prompt reply. 

But there are a few exceptions in 
favorable localities where they sus- 
tained no loss in wintering ; but after 
all tle failure of the past year, we are 
hopeful, and the prospect for a good 
harvest is quite encouraging. 

Sigourney, Iowa. 





LARVAL BEES. 


The Glands and the Food of 
Larval Bees. 


Written for Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Since the article which I wrote on 
the glands of bees and the food of 
larve, I have had some correspondence 
with L. Stachelhausen, of Salem, Tex., 
one of our German-American bee- 
keepers whose information and opil- 
ion are worthy of great respect. He 
does not accept the view of Schiemen2 
and Leuckart, which I presented, but 
that of Schonfeld. He presents his 
case with so much of reason that | am 
a convert at once, as all must be if the 
facts stated are as he represents _ 
and I have little doubt but they : 

I ami glad we have one in.our ne jh 
borhood who is so conversant with 





German research, and so excellent4 
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of each fact. [hope that he will not 
be allowed to longer hide his light un- 


dera bushel. 
At my request, Mr. 8. has consented 
to the publication of his views. He 


asks that I comment upon the subject, 
which Iam very pleased to do, as I 
had already contemplated writing 
another article, giving the views of 
Schonfeld, I have re-written the arti- 
cle, and have commented in [ ]’s.—A. 
J. COOK. 


Objections to the Gland ‘Theory. 


Until 1870 it was believed that 
chyme was fed to the young larva, or, 
rather, that the larval-food in the cells 
ischyme. In that year, Von Siebold 
examined and deseribed the salivary 
glands of the bee. The large size of 
these glands seemed to indicate that 
they had some other purpose than to 
secrete the saliva. It seemed possible 
that they might secrete the larval 
food. Fischer described these glands 
a year later, and expressed the same 
opinion as to their function. Leuckart 
then declared that he had taught this 
theory to his students for years. 

I then thought this theory very 
plausible, and probably the true one ; 
but I expected further study and a 
closer examination, but éxpected in 
vain. Von Siebold, and probably 
Leuckart as well, worked on other 
problems, I supposed a microscopic 
examination of the secretion from 
these glands would prove the identity 
of the same with the food of the larve, 
but no sueh proof was forthcoming. It 
may be said, that there’is too little of 
the produet of the glands for analysis. 
But just this seems to indicate that the 
comparatively small glands cannot 
secrete so large a quantity of larval 
food. 

[This view alone would not count 
formuch. There is too little nectar in 
most flowers for a successful analysis ; 
yet the bees gather pounds of itin a day. 
Supposing that the lower head-glands 
ofa single bee do not seerete enough 
material for successful analysis at any 
one time, yet thousands of bees might 
do this with the whole day before 
them, and have enough left to feed all 
the larvee.} 

In 1880, Schonfeld published his 
theory, which seemed to me nearer 
the truth. 

Years before, Leuckart described the 
larval food as a granular, milky, uni- 
formly colored fluid containing many 
icroscopie corpuscles, similar or iden- 
tical with the blood corpuscles, and 
with the corpuscles found in the chyle, 
or digested food, in the true stomach, 
which chyle passes directly through 
the walls of the stomach by osmosis. 
Wolff states that the blood corpuscles 
originate in the stomach. 








gland theory of Leuckart. It seems 
plausible that the young bee, like the 
young calf, is fed with milk; yet not 
so plausible when we remember that 
the larva is not a young bee. I would 
rather compare the larva to the em- 
bryo of a mammal, and this is nourish- 
ed directly from the blood. The chyle 
of bees is, in fact, identical with their 
blood, and contains everything neces- 
sary to build up the body of the bee ; 
so it seems rational and natural to sup- 
pose that the chyle is the larval food. 


[Analogy is always an uncertain 
argument. In case of animals as wide 
apart as the mammalia and insects, it 
really has no force. Grant that it had, 
even then in the case in question it 
would be difficult to say which way the 
argument pointed. ] 

With higher animals, the origin of 
the chyle is more complicated, and 
digestion is completed in the small in- 
testines. In bees, the structure of the 
canal is different; and it is possible 
that chyle originates in the stomach. 

[Here chyle must mean the sum 
total of digestion. With higher ani- 
mals, chyle means simply the digested 
fat, and is carried to the blood through 
a special system of vessels, while the 
other products of digestion are mainly 
absorbed directly by the blood-vessels. } 


If the larval food and chyle are 
identical, of course we must depend 
on the microscope to proveit. If we 
examine the stomach of the worker- 
bee we find more or less partially 
digested food, but no chyle. 

[From the fact that, in examining 
many bees, I have never found the 
granular milk-like substance fed to 
larval bees, was my principal reason 
for accepting the secretion rather than 
the digestion theory. ] ‘ 

Schonfeld made the following ex- 
periments, and hereby is explained 
how the chyle can be found in the 
true stomach of the nurse-bee : 

a. Honey colored by cherry-juice is 
fed to bees in a starving condition. 

b. Honey colored by Wolly-juice is 
fed in the same manner. 

c. In like manner, honey mixed with 
pollen of the white lily, which is easy 
to distinguish with the microscope, 
was fed. 

After feeding, in each ease the con- 
tents of the stomach, and. the larval 
food, were carefully examined with 
the microscope. In every case the 
food in the cells with larve was the 
same milky granular substance, with 
no color, nor any lily pollen. This 
larval food, then, could not consist of 
chyme or the material from the honey- 
stomach. 

Every hour a nurse-bee was ex- 
amined, and the process of digestion 
noted. The color was seen to fade 


out, and the true 
fering in nowise 
the larve. While 
and dark-colored 
with pollen-husks o p 
plainly evident. Many ber 
just about to Seed the larva 
chyle was found in each ease. 

his, of course, is crucial. Not 
finding chyle, like larval food, in the 
stomach, does not prove its universal 
absence. Finding it once, proves its 
existence. Granting * the fact, the 
conclusion must follow.] 


Salivary Glands of Bees. 


All mature bees—workers, drones, 
and queens—possess— 

I. The upper head. salivary glands, 
and— 

II. The thoracic salivary glands. 

Besides these the worker-bees have— 

III. The lower head salivary glands. 

Glands I. and IL. have a common 
ending at the base of the ligula, in 
the groove formed by the paraglossx. 
This secretion can, as the tongue is 
extended, flow into the groove and 
wet the ligula, but can go no further, 
because the ligula, or sucking-tube, is 
no fountain-pump, and the larva has 
no sucking arrangement to draw this 
out. 

[A stronger argument, perhaps, lies 
in the fact that drones and queens also 
have these glands, and surely they do 
not feed the larve. No one can think 
that these are the milk-glands, even if 
milk-glands exist. } 

The secretion from glands I. is oily ; 
that from glands II. watery, which 
would indicate that they possess a dif- 
ferent function. 

The function of the sucking-appara- 
tus will show that the saliva is neces- 
sary to wet the ligula, and to make it 
possible that the nectar can ascend. It 
would require too much space here to 
explain the function of the sucking- 
apparatus, which is a misnomer, as 
bees neither suck nor lick. 

[Very likely the saliva, like our own, 
may serve to aid in keeping parts 
moist ; but from the size of the glands, 
and quantity of the secretion, this, as 
is our own case, must be incidental. I 
think our friend is surely mistaken in 
his last assertion. I think I have 
shown that bees do both suck and 
lick.]} 

If bees do change nectar more than 
to evaporate it—that is, if they change 
the kind of sugar (I am not sure that 
they do), then it is probably done by 
gland II. Such a change could be due 
only to a ferment, and could come 
only frem the saliva. 

[I know that bees change cane sugar 
to reducible sugar, both when fed cane 
syrup or nectar. I have had analysis 
made in both cases. While not all 





cane sugar would be reduced, most 
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would be. That the saliva from glands 
I. and If. does this there can be no 
doubt. Honey is digested nectar, the 
digesting ferment being this saliva. 
While the drones and queen are fed in 
part by. the workers, yet they take 
honey ; and unless this is fully digested 
by the workers, the drones and queen 
must finish the work, and so must 
have glands I. and II.] 

The most important purpose of 
glands II., or their seeretion is for the 
test-organs whiéh are in the groove at 
the base of the ligula. 

[I do not understand this point.] 

Very likely the’ secretion from 
glands I. may be used to wet and 
smooth the newly formed cells. Thus 
these secretions are true saliva, and 
cannot be larval food. This is without 
doubt true. Yet organized liquids do 
often have a double use. The pan- 
creatic juice in the higher animals 
digest starch, fat, and may digest the 
albuminoids—will in an alkaline liquid. 


The Lower Head-Glands. 


The ducts from the lower head- 
glands open into the lower part of the 
mouth, between the muscles of the 
mouth. If the bee chews, this secre- 
tion must surely empty and be mixed 


with the chewed material. This, then,. 


is mixed with the pollen. This is cer- 
tainly true; for the pollen in the 
honey-stomach shows some of its caps 
open or elevated; and as no gastric 
juice is secreted in the honey-stomach, 
this partial digestion is accomplished 
by the saliva, and presumably that 
from the lower head-glands. Further, 
this saliva is used in kneading the wax 
by the jaws. F. Huber (New Observa- 
tions) says that the -fresh wax scales 
and the chewed wax are chemically 
different; and Eulenmayer and Von 
Planta found in the wax scales 0.5977 
per cent. nitrogen, while in the chewed 
wax there was 0.95 per cent. This 
must be due to this saliva. So we see 
that these glands secrete -true saliva, 
and so cannot be organs to secrete 
bee-food. 

[I have replied to the last argument 
before. The above positions are well 
taken. Is it not quite likely that these 
serve merely to mix with and partially 
digest the pollen, and that Wolff's 
glands at the base of the mandibles 
are the glands that moisten the wax ?] 

The large size of these glands is no 
argument favorable to the gland 
theory, if we take it into consideration 
that the saliva is very important in 
digestion, and in part takes the place 
of the gastric ferment of higher ani- 
mals. Surely a large quantity of saliva 
is added to the pollen food of bees, 
and so this saliva is indirectly a part 
of the chyle and larval food. 

[This is surely a powerful argument. 
We secrete saliva almost entirely to 





moisten our food, and the daily quan- 
tity is estimated atthree pints. If this 
saliva in bees is to moisten the pollen, 
and the position of the duct adds pow- 
erfully to the argument, then much 
would certainly be needed. ‘The fact, 
too, that drones and queens do not 
have these glands, and do not prepare 
their own nitrogenous food, is in 
harmony with, and, in fact, lends sup- 
port to this view. | 

We can find the same glands in 
other insects which do not feed the 
larva at all, as Hristalis tenax, which 
has these glands fully as large as those 
of the bee; and Nepa cinerea, which 
has these glands, and they are very 
similar to those in the bee. 

[This is surely a very strong argu- 
ment. } 

The product of these glands cannot 
be spit into the cells, for bees never 
spit. Nor is it at all likely that this 
secretion is swallowed to be regurgi- 
tated into the cell. Nature always 
empties her products where they are 
to be used ; so if there were milk-glands 
they would either empty into the 
honey-stomach, or else some appara- 
tus would have been developed that 
this secretion might haye been poured 
directly into the cells. 

{I think these points are excellent. ] 

These glands are in full function all 
winter, when no brood is to be fed. 
They must then have another purpose. 


[How is this when bees have no 
pollen for their winter food? Of 
course, they usually have the pollen.] 

If a colony passes the winter queen- 
less, and no brood be fed for five or 
six months, and then receives a frame 
of brood which has been kept out of 
the hive until the larve are in a starv- 
ing condition, we observe that this 
brood is-fed at once. If this food isa 
product of glands used only for such 
purpose, this would be absolutely im- 
possible after such long rest. 

[This is certainly a good point. ] 

If bees are fed honey mixed with 
indigo, the larve are no longer fed, 
but commefice to starve, while the 
mature bees remain healthy. The in- 
digo prevents contraction of the 
stomach, and so regurgitation is im- 
possible ; yet the food is digested and 
absorbed. If the larval food were a 
secretion it would still be supplied. 

(Granting these facts, the conclusion 
must follow. ] 

The following experiments of Schon- 
feld prove that the larval food is chyle: 

Bees were fed honey mixed with 
carmine. In the larval food of this 
colony, and also in the chyle of the 
true stomach of the bees, were found 
the chillinous points of the cochineal 
insects from which the carmine is 
made. The blood was normal, because 
the fine particles were not digested, 





and, of course, could not be absorbed. 
As a secretion is derjved from the 
blood, the secretion could not haye 
what the blood did not have. 


[This is also a crucial argument. 
The facts granted, the conculsion 
must be. } 

Powdered iron was fed, with the 
same results. 


‘Again, bacteria were fed to the bees 
—at first Bacteriwm termo, and then 
the bacillus of foul brood—Bacillus 
alveolaris. In both cases the organisms 
were found in the larval food, but not 
in the blood of the nurse-bee. As these 
were notin the blood, they could not 
exist in a secretion from the blood. 

[This is an interesting point, as it 
explains fully why the fasting method, 
or the changing of the bees to clean 
hives, cures this dreaded malady. } 

Von Planta finds the food of the 
young larve as follows : 


eens. Workers. Drones, 
A'buminous, 46.5 #@cent. 50.16 # cent. 39.9: ¥ cent. 
UL. entpivee 12.62% cent. 6.84% cent. 7.85 ® cent. 
Sugar....... 17.00 # cent. 27.65 # cent. 1.17 ® cent, 


We see that the food for the differ- 
ent kinds of larve varies greatly in 
composition. If this is a ‘secretion it 
could not vary, as the glands could 
not secrete arbitrarily a richer or a 
poorer substance. But if this is chyle, 
it is easy to understand its variability ; 
it would necessarily result from a va- 
riation.in the food of the nurse-bees as 
to honey, pollen, or water. The de- 
fenders of the gland. theory say that 
the secretion may be mixed in the 
honey-stomach with honey or water— 
pollen is out of the question, as we 
have seen that it is not given undi- 
gested to the larve. The experiments 
with colored honey shows this to be 
untrue. 

‘That chyme [Mr. S. uses this term 
to denote partly digested food] is 
added to the secretion of the gland is 
out of the question, because chyme is 
surely prepared in the true stomach, 
and not in the honey-stomach. In the 
chyme are the shells, or husks (cuti- 
culz) ot the pollen, but no whole pol- 
len grains. If we examine the stom- 
achs of bees we shall never find such 
empty pollen grains—husks—in the 
honey-stomach, except in the case of 
quite young bees just recently emerged 
from the cells. These bees are fed by 
the older bees with chyme. In the 
true stomach we can find ‘these shells, 
if we examine a bee at the proper stage 
of digestion. 

As soon as the larva fills the bottom 
of the cell—from the close of the 
fourth day—the larva receives chyme, 
or partially digested material, from 
the true stomach, and this contains the 
cuticule. At first these are few, but 
more and more are added, so that, 
just before the cell is capped, they are 
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numerous. This is also true of color 
when colored honey is fed. * 

(This is very interesting, and bears 
the impress of truth, This chyme is 
fed to the larvae of workers always, 
and sometimes, not always, I think, to 
the larvee of queens. ] 

The defenders of the gland theory 
say that it is impossible that bees 
regurgitate any material from the 
true stomach in the cells; for, as 
Schiemenz has shown, the stomach- 
mouth is prolonged into the true stom- 
ach, and so would act as a valve, and 
prevent any of the contents of the true 
stomach from passing back into the 
honey-stomach and mouth. But Schon- 
feld hdS shown that this is a mistake. 
The muscles are so arranged that this 
prolongation can be drawn up, and so 
in nowise prevent regurgitation. The 
bee itself proves that it can, for the 
full-grown larva does receive chyme, 
the product of the true stomach, and 
not of the honey-stomach. If the bees 
can regurgitate chyme or partly 
digested food, they surely can chyte, 
or that which is fully digested. This 
is chyme’and not pollen, as the husks 
show. 

Why should we be surprised ,that 
the bee does this ? Itis a master of 
regurgitation, vomitting.up all its 
honey, and some of it several times. 
A full understanding of the stomach- 
mouth enables us to, understand how 
it regurgitates its chyme and chyle. 

L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


LARV 42—NUCLEI. 


Removing Sealed Larvie—The 
Frames for Nuclei. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
8. A. SHUCK. 





In compliance with the Editor's re- 
quest on page 405, I will answer the 
following questions from Mrs. Mary 
Blachly : 


4. How should sealed larve be removed ? 
5. Is it necessary to remove it when pollen 
is plenty ? 6. Fora nucleus to keep queens 
over winter, how many frames of bees are 
needed, and how large should the frames 
be? Should there be empty frames put in 
mentee queen’s brood-e ber (or apart- 

1). 

4. With a thumb and finger pluck 
off the end of the cell, then with a 
small splinter or straw, such as timothy 
= blue-grass, lift the larva from the 
cell. 

o. Yes. The principal object in re- 
moving the larve from all the cells 
found sealed on the fourth day after 
removing the queen, is to prevent 10 
to 12 day queens. 

6. This depends upon the method 





of wintering. If wintered on the sum- 
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mer stands, [ should want a fair sized 
colony of bees, and not less than three 
frames the same size of those used in 
full colonies in my apiary, and these 
well packed for protection. I have 
wintered bees nicely in the cellar on 
three combs one-half the length and 
the same depth of the Langstroth 
combs. No;I should prefer to have 
the combs pretty well filled with good 
stores. If there is more than the bees 
can consume during the winter, it is 
much better than not enough. 


The Rearing of Good Queens. 


Concerning the rearing of good 
queens, perhaps it would not be out of 
place here to add a few remarks : 

It should be remembered that the 
larve for good queens should be fed 
the royal food (food of larval queens) 
from the time the egg hatches until the 
cell is sealed. This is about five days. 

When a queen is taken from a hive, 
it is some time before the bees miss her, 
and it is usually from 12 to 36 hours 
before they commence the construction 
of queen-cells. 

Thus it will be seen that all cells, 
that are sealed inside of four days 
from the time the queen was removed, 
contain larve that were fed royal food 
for only a little over three days at the 
most, and in many instances less than 
three days. The queens from these 
cells will hatch in less than 12 days 
from the removal of the old queen. 


These queens may prove to be quite 
prolific for a time, but they are very 
short lived, seldom living through the 
next season, and are, the ‘ cheap 
queens” so often condemned by our 
good editor. 

With good Italian bees there is but 
little difficulty experienced in this 
direction, as it is seldom ‘that young 
queens hatch in less than 14 days from 
the time the old queen was removed. 
But with black or hybrid bees it is 
quite different, as it is seldom over 12 
days. 

Liverpool, Ills. 


FLORIDA. 


A Beginner’s Experience in 
Keeping Bees There. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY N. C. LARSEN. 

I began with 5 colonies of native 
brown bees in boxes or “gums.” I let 
them swarm, and hived the swarm in 
a new hive on empty frames. I waited 
21 days, and then transferred the old 
colony, using all the good comb that I 
could get. One of my old colonies had 
no brood, very little honey, and was 
queenless. I transferred them, but 
they left and went into an adjoining 


old colony which I transferred a few 
days afterward. Some 2f the old hives 
east 2 swarms. [I lost one fine swarm 
which was bound to go to the woods. 
They crossed the. bay, or river, so I 
could not follow them. I finished up 


ferring 4 old colonies, leaving me with 
10 colonies, all strong and doing well. 


Having no foundation, I have had 
some trouble to get good, straight 
combs. Some of the colonies persisted 
in building the combsin all sorts of 
shapes, but the most of them have 
built nice, straight combs. I put the 
empty frames between full combs, and 
in that way I have compelled them to 
build nice combs. Six colonies have 
filled both stories full of comb; 1 col- 
ony has over 56 one-pound sections in 
wide frames, with separators ; 3 colo- 
nies are yet working in the lower 
story, and all have plenty of sealed 
honey; I have not taken any from 
them yet, as I wanted them to fill up 
with combs. I think that some colo- 
nies have as much as 50 pounds of 
honey now, and if they continue to 
gather I will have to extract to give 
them room. 

I painted the hives two good coats, 
placed them on wooden blocks 6 to 8 
inches from the ground, under oe 
trees; I made boards about 30x 
inches, and nailed a 2x3 inch piece on 
each end, and placed them on top of 
the hive so as to shed the water. Those 
boards I value highly; they shield the 
hive from the sun and rain, and also 
keep the cover dry and tight. 

The bees are of the large brown 
variety, with yellow and black bands. 
I suppose the old veterans would call 
them ‘+ blacks.” They are very gentle 
and easy tohandle. I very seldom get 
stung unless I hurt one of them. They 
gather lots of honey, and have never 
been hurt by the moth-worm, even in 
the “old gum.” I have had them 4 
years, and they have always done 
well. I like them so well that I shall 
keep them pure. Itelians may be bet- 
ter, but these are surely good. 

I live on a river, or bay, and have a 
water frontage for 14 miles belonging 
tome. I think thatI could keep 50 
colonies with profit. At first | thought 
to get honey for home use, but I think 
now of preparing to make my own 
hives and frames, and foundation, as 
the freight down here is too high to 
think of buying everything. I have 
frames yet on hand for next season's 
increase. 

My first swarm issued on March 14, 
and the last one on April 2. Our bees 
now are, at their best, though I think 
they work all the year. I know they 
fly every day when it does not rain too 
hard— in fact, here it is always warm. 





Shell Point, Fla. 
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TRRR. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 3. Ionia County, at lonte, Bish. 
H. Smith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 
‘Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
G2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 
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Cells on a Square Inch of Comb. 
—James McNeill, Hudson, N. Y., on June 
21, 1888, writes as follows on the above 
subject : 


Mr. Weidman, on free 407, is in error in 
supposing that I did not take account of 
both sides of the comb in my estimate of 
the cell capacity of Mr. Doolittle’s hive. As 
we usually reckon 25 cells to the square 
inch, a frame of 115 square inches of surface 
would contain 2,875 cells on each side. To 
save figures, I multiplied the 115 by 50, 
which gives the number of cells on both 
sides of the comb. Mr. Weidman makes 
the mistake of doubling the surface of the 
comb, and then multiplying by 50, which 
gives him just double the number of cells 
prec are contained in 9 frames of 10%/x10% 
nches. 


[You are quite correct. We referred to 
the mistake made by Mr. Weidman on page 
419, of last week’s issue.—Ep. | 





The White Clover Bloom.—B. H. 
Standish, Evansville, Wis., on June 22, 
1888, writes : 


White clover has been in bloom for two 
weeks here, and during that time we have 
had warm nights, more or less cloudy days, 
plenty of rain, and wind in the southwest— 
the conditions of perfect honey weather. 
But the bees have gathered very little honey 
—not 25 pounds of surplus in my 100 colo- 
nies here at home. eople say, ** There is 
lots of white clover this year ;” but bee- 
keepers know better. There is not more 
than one-fourth of a full stand, and that 
amount seems overstocked by 100 colonies. 





Strong Colonies, Tiering Up, 
etc.—H. C., Gifford, Morris, Ills., on June 
21, 1888, writes : 


Last fall I fed 21 colonies of bees 200 
pounds of granulated sugar, and 10 pounds 
of uncapped honey. I packed them on the 
summer stands, and one colony starved to 
death ; the balance wintered in good condi- 
tion, but it was so cold and wet all the 
spring that 4 have not stored any honey 
se I never have had my bees stronger 

han they are at present. hey have been 
ready toswarm for the last ten days, but 
they have not swarmed Pa although the 
are laying out all around the hives. I al- 
ways pace my hives up \ inch all around, 
to cool the hives, and give the bee’ a chance 
to clean the bottom-board and keep it so ; 
and also to give them more room. [ always 

ut the sections on as early as possible, to 
elay swarming as much as I ean. 
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lam commencing to “tier up” with su- 
pers, hoping to prevent any swarming this 
season ; for at this time, and especially such 
a season as this is, | would rather not have 
any swarms, for if we have a good fall, the 
honey that 20 strong colonies will store is 
worth more than the bees. 

This has been the poorest season, up to 
the present time, that I have seen in 20 
years. Many bees in this locality are 
swarming out, actually starved out ; but the 
prospects are good for linden, which will 
come on soon. I am not discour , for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL gives me 
new life every week. The knowledge that 
I have gained from it in the last three weeks 


-| is worth five times its cost for the whole 


year. The benefits, and the plain, sensible 
reasons given by men of experience,derived 
from the system of “tiering up,” to keep 
the bees all at work, and to give them 
plenty of room, and thereby destroy the in- 
clination’to swarm, is worth a great deal to 
any one who will practice it; and it costs 
money and time to learn these things by 
experience. I have never realized the half 
that I could from my bees, if I had taken 
the BeE JoURNAL ryze ago; and still my 
neighbors think that lam an expert, when 
in fact last — was my first real work in 
the bee-business, and I have kept bees for 
over 20 years. 





No Room for Brood—Albino 
Bees.—Chas. D. Barber, Stockton, N. Y., 
on June 25, 1888, says: 


Would it not be agood plan to take out 
some of the frames from my old colonies 
and put in empty ones ? ay have no 
place for brood, having filled it all with 
honey. They swarmed three times before 
June 20. The outlook is very good for a 
large honey crop. IL have had 4 swarms 
from 2 colonies, and will have more soon. I 
have bought a queen and one pound of 
Albino bees, and as workers they are ahead 
of any bees that 1 have ever seen. 


[If the queen has no place in which to 
lay eggs, the colony will soon become de- 
pleted. To take out the frames of honey 
which are more than are necessary to sup- 
ply the needs of the bees, would be a wise 
act in this case, in order to give the queen 
the necessary room to keep up the strength 
of the colony.—Eb.]} 





But Little White Clover.—Geo. 
Smith, Amadore, Mich., on June 21, 1888, 
says: 

It looks at present as if the honey crop 
will be an entire failure. There is very 


little white clover, and but little honey in 
what white ciover there is. 





Managing Robber Bees, etc.— 
Ira N. Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., on June 22, 
1888, writes : 


1. Do bees ever gather poison that kills 
them? Ihaveacolony that has lost some 
bees. They came out of the hive and looked 
full, and do not fly, walk or run out of the 
hive. Some tried to fly, and fell in the 

, where they soon died. 2. My bees 
began robbing badly, and when they were 
flying thick, I carried away the hive that 
was being robbed, after closing the en- 
trances of both hives. [ then put tlre hive 
of the robber bees off its stand, and put the 
weak colony in the place of it. I kept the 
hive of the robbers closed over night, and 
put itina new place, a bundred yards or 
more from the old site. I opened the hive 





of the weak colony as soon as it was put on 


Alin inl An A A A 4, 


the stand where the robber hive had stoog, 
They carried their stolen sweets into the 
hive from which they stole it. The other 
colony seemed weak for awhile, and they 
were allright. Is that a good way to map. 
age robber bees? I have done that way 
twice, and it seems to me it is a way, 
I want to thank the readers of the Brp 
JOURNAL for information about A|binos 
and other bees, which [I have received 
privately, and for circulars and books. Bees 
are not doing very well on the prairie, 
Honey is searce yet. I have had no swarms, 
and swarming prospects are poor. I like 
the Bree JOURNAL first-rate. 


1. The bees were evidently diseased, but 
it was not the result of gathering poisonous 
honey. 

2. Interchanging hives is often practiced 
in case of robbing, and generally is an ef- 
fectual cure. : 





Swarming, Chapman Honey. 
Plant, ete.—Mrs. J. B. Curiee, Tamaroa, 
Ills., on June 23, 1888, says : 


Lat yee nearly all the bees starved here. 
I had 30 colonies, and lost all but 9. There 
are but few bees in this part of the State. 
We are having plenty of rain now, and bees 
are swarming. Bees here gather hone 
mostly from white clover (but it was all 
burned out last summer), and the Spanish- 
needle, which blooms in the fall. My 
Chapman honey-plant will be in bloom ina 
few days. Itis4 feet high, and has large 
balls on it, looking like the wild thistle. 





White Clover not Plenty.—Dr. A. 
B. Mason, of Auburndale, O., on June 2%, 
1888, writes : 


It has been a poor honey season in my 
locality. A few days last week were favor- 
able, but now the cold and rain keep the 
pets at home. White clover is not very 
plenty, and but few bees are working on it. 





—_ 


The Queen- Excluding Honey- 
Boards.—J. F. McIntyre, of Fillmore, 
Calif., asks the following : 

I have 500 colonies of bees in two-story 
10-frame Langstroth hives. I do not want 
any more increase, as my field is fully 
stocked. I work exclusively for extracted 
honey. 1. Would you advise putting queen- 
excluding honey-boards on the hives of the 
whole 500 colonies ? 2. How much would 
the honey-boards increase the disposition to 
swarm ? 

1. We should put on the queen-excluders. 

2. In some years and some localities, such 
will tend to increase swarming—but this we 
would overcome in another way, which you 
will need any way, whether you use queen- 
excluding honey-boards or not.—HEDDON. 





Honey Coming in Slowly .—eo. 
Eidemiller, McGregor, Lowa, on June %, 
1888, says: 

The honey comesin slowly. The season 
is too late, the nights too cold, and the 
honey-producing plants are too backward. 
Last ea started with 2 colonies ; now | 


have 9 colonies. 1 am very much pleased 
with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Your Full Address, plainly writte”, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 
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INF ERA ESAS ASAE ENF ERLE SSO SEAS IN Mee ne 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Hotices. 


If You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilten’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 54x54, 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez J oURNAL, 





Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 80 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing fhe 
pamphlets, “ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a dem&nd in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 3 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... .. ... $100 
“ 100 colonies (220 pages). . 125 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ ..... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “medley” gotten up by E. Q. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez Journa. for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $8.00. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal lisitet am 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ 0. <thseaines 6 Sap 
’ Review......... 150.... 140 
occcg een .---1 76.... 160 
Bee Journal........- 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers........5 65.... 500 
and eae. ook Rae noe 25... to 
Binder for Am. Bee J ob Sie 150 
ig, Boe Rook ears a a" 200 
Root’s A BC of . 2 25.... 210 
8 Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Week! ter-Ocean........... 200.... 175 
lowa Homestead .............- 200.... 190 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 150.... 125 
History of afiocal Bociety. .150.... 125 





Cork for Winter Packing.—lIts 
advantages are thatit never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. We can supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on Jess than 100, Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 





250 Labels............- $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.........-. «. 200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


s@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


oe 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; }¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 








Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per Ib., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 18 eents per pound 





H 1-lb. sec- 
a eg tow 1c buck- 

tons, 196 15¢. 10c. ; 2180. dull. Weare 
doing ail we uce make room for 


os 30 WEDRREE BROS. a. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEBY.—We quote: to extra white comb, 
134@156_; amber. 8@11¢, white to extra 
white, i _— ‘ of the new 
BRS WAX. 20@24¢. ee ' 


May 21. 


June 18. O. B. SMITH & OO., 423 Frout 8t. 
DETROIT. 

Hi .—Best white in 1-lb, sections, 14c.—Dull. 

June 14. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Hi 
ONEY.—We get 1 
best comb; and Ses Se. gee Te, tm —— a beet 
whi 7@se. None of the new crop, received yet, 
but more than sufficient of the old crop 
for the the light de pumas. 
BR. A. BURNETT, 
Jun. 30, 161 South Water 8t. 
aan YORK. 
HONEY.—We white 1-Ib. 
12¢.; sper 5 2-Ibs., s10@ tie. white 1-lbs. Toate. 
— is ie datl for comb but te dere anbee, The 
which new Soom the South is arriving, and selis 4 


ge jon. 
BESWak —Dull at 2344@24c. 


Jun, 15. F.G. 8STROHMBYER &00., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote: 
16@17¢.; >is. 15@16c. Dark 


ony deswax 


Mar. 13. 


white wover 1-lbs., 
slow sale at almost 
Extracted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 


“2% FISH & CO., 140 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI. 
for —s deman ng A 16¢.— 


uote extracted 
I ae is good. Comb ) HE 
BEESWAX.—Demana is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
zood to choice yellow, on arrival. 4 
Jun, 14. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


MILWAUKBE. 
HONEY. ee Ne re Ib. cqcttons. martes 
l4c. in kegs 


pails, 8 934@ 10¢. ; 


HONBY.—We 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Best white i-lb. sections, 14@15c.; 2-Ib. 


sections, 12c. Extracted, 6@7¢. 
BEESW AX.—20@23c 
Jun. 25. J.M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.— We quote: yoo mew, 1 Ib. sections in 
good demand at 15@16c., not ; dark ones not 
searched ; 2-ibs. and extracted re is no dem 
for. Stock of old honey is Sf the sections are 

al) fiascet. which awe yo edo not like. 

BEESW AX.— None in mark 


Jun, 3. HAMBLIN & anaes, 514 Walnut 8t. 
BUSTUN 


HONEY.—We quote: 
Ib. sections, 14@16c, ©: 
brisk and sales are slow. 

.—25 cts. per Ib. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 i 
54¢c.; amber to light amber, 444@4%c. Choice comb 
in I-lb. sections. 13@14¢.; 2-Ibs., 12@13c. Arrivals 
are small, as a "aie: are holding back. Prices are 
considered hig 

BEBSW AX —i8@220. 

SCHACHT & LEMCKEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANBAS CITY. 

HONBY.—We quote: White 1-lbs., 

1-lb., white, glassed, l4c.; 

fornia, 2-lbs., comb, whit 

siderable old honey is in 
in. Sales are very slow. 


14d. sections, 164@17c.; 2- 
. The market 


Jun. 25. 


unglassed, 1 

dark, 1-ib., 2c. less. Gait: 
18¢. Extracted, 7c. Con- 
is market. No new yet 


BEESW AX.—None on the market. 
June 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 
8T. LOUIS. 
NEY.— We quote: Extracted, bright, 


HO 4 
dark, 444@5c.; in cans, b, choice white 
lover, in prime order, 1 15c.; dark, less. “Mar. 
Ket guiet with fair demand for e extracted. 





for bag and postage. 


AX. + oT norime. 
Jun. 27. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 

























































The Convention. — The pamphlet | 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 


Medicine” to every one who buys a package | ada 


of honey. It will sell lots of it. 





eee 





Advertisements. 


RISA ARF IRF SLANE ERS ERISA ISMN ONE 


Cee B HONEY WANTED.— Apiarists, 


send lowest figures, delivered here, C.O.D., | 


for 1 and 2 !b. sections, lat and 2nd ality. 
HOWELL & " 


27Alt 85 Dauphin St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


J i meng QUEENS by Return Mail.— 
Tested, $1.00; Untested, 75 cents. Bees 75 
cents per ‘pound. Albino’ ry same price. 


GEO. iia 
Q7Alt PPANRE, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Ar QUEENS.—To those desiring to 
secure Albino Queens, reared by natural 
swarming—I will sei shea durin uly, war- 


roe pomnt mated, $1 each, or 6 for $5. 
. ter MOSER, Festina. Winneshiek Co., Towa. 
7 t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











OR SALE-—600 Colonies in the movable-comb 
hives, at $4.00 for italians eae $4.00 for Hybrids. 
A13t @. H. ADAMS, Troy, ; 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


[TALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 750. each ; 
6 tor $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Address 
26Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SOUTHERN HONEY WANTED ! 


E are likely to bave good use for a lot of 
Southern Honey in the near future, 
and invite shipments now. Address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Cent. Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEDDON HIVES FOR SALE. 


HAVE a hundred, all complete—just fin- 
ished. Purchaser given right to use them, 
by Mr. Heddon. Wi!) sel) at $3.00 each, in lots 
of 10 or more. Inquire of, 
27Atf E. D. KEENEY, Arcade, N. Y. 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


Queen Shipping-Cages. 








26A3t 











Ww. have a jot of Queen-Cages, like the one- 
illustrated, not provisioned, which we 
will sell 3 fora ‘dime, by mail, postpaid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
@” Tenth annua! Catalogue now ready. 
sctr PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


My 20th Annual Price-List 25 and Holy i wes 


eens and Nuclei © ce (& specia 
ered ¥: algo. ‘a 


plies - will be sent to all wh 
resses. H OR. 
18C3t LIGHT 8TREBT, Columbia Co., PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








NYSEW AND) 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 
adention the American ee Journal. 


seme Feat: Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.l. Pargnt,of 
CHARLTON, N_Y.,says—“We 





cut with one of = vou Comm 

bined Mach ast winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. 

100 honey- broad 
frames, 2,00 hon xes 
and a deal other 
work. 


xpect 
tt will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 


Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 484 Ruby ®t.. Rockford, DL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


JUST PUBLISHED, =- 
“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING” 








F ) turks. if you folow the directions in 





and succeeds bett an. 

person in America, She clears hundre’s of dollars 
oy oe om, ond will ee eee Price, 
cents, 


Publisher, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


6C tt 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sample copy of the 
Semi - Monthly Gleanings In Tee - Cuttare, 
with a descriptive price-list the latest im 
ments in Hives, Hone .xtractors, 

Pa mace Section Honey tte a all books 





zi 


journals, oy 8 ae ng to Bee 
Culture. Nothing P Simply send your ad- 
dress written plain! >. to 


A. IL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


A= OTHERS should write to me for 
A peau Prices on BEE - SUPPLIES 
for this fall and winter. 

A heavy Discount allowed. 
Address, A. F. STAUFFER, 
44Dtf STERLING, ILLINOIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HOW T@ RAISE COMB HONEY, 


} gree pg > full of new and haptiotea 
methods ; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, Bees by 
ba Ib., and Pareien OLIVER Foster, 
Att t. Vernon, Linn Co., , ae 
Mention the Amertoan Bee Journal. 











ond 923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,... 





| 24Atf 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 
ne baat Gani of 


was ates cate And corer 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
.CHICAGO, ILLs. 


LOOK HERE! 





OR, Bee-Hives. Shipping - Crates 
FOR thes: Comb Foun ‘ation, Planer. 
Sawed ‘V-arovved Sections a ity. Price-List 

isAtft hester. .. Mich, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





E ee ns Sa NICLAN 
reared in June, July 

— Annee Ton 1888, er further notice. Un- 
ted queens 81.00 ; ; tested, $2.00 ; tested and 


NDREWS & LOCKHART, 
PATTEN'S MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


ig new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
ap Re er it very convenient 
carry. It is well-made and, when 
Bhiea with honey, makes a novel and 
attracti = smal , that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy eS in order to give the children & 
pay re ped toy pe Price, 75 cents per dozen. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


spine 
















bee B FR SIGNERS A. 


NGRAVERS © WOOD 
Rees 
: Roe oe Kt 0 


* Mention the Amaxiet Bee pol 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES paving 
a rosette and gold 
bee-keepers’ use at Paine 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & 80N, 
923 & os West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 


Wood’s Italian Queens 


RE now toship. Every one is war- 
rauted, and all that are not equal to any 
in the country are replaced by Extra Tested 
Ones of 1888 rearing; 98 per cent. of all 
Queens sold last eeneon ‘proved purely mated, 
and, as far as | know, every customer is aatie, 



















fled. wot is tor es poem 75 cents each ; 
for $4.25 ; 12 for c rese, 
+ SARS rns 
26Att NORT PT, MASS. 





Mention PP Be: Bee Journal. 
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